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. Our Cover 


ENROLLING for service in Junior Red Cross gives an 
opportunity for all members to be ‘‘community helpers.” 
In our cover picture, the artist shows many JRC com- 
munity services which are performed by members every- 
where. Don’t you like the way the items are pictured as 
falling from a Thanksgiving horn of plenty? Because we 
are thankful for our blessings, we want to share with others. 


“My Teacher” 


TEN-YEAR-OLD Lucy Schow lives in Bowling Green, Ky. 
She wrote such a nice letter about her 5th grade teacher, 
we thought you would like to have us share it with you. 
She wrote, in part: 

‘‘The teacher who helped me most is Mrs. C. P. McNally. 
She is the most considerate teacher I have ever had. She 
is sweet, but she is hard on us. In the last grades I have 
been in, the teachers used the same method, but Mrs. 
McNally makes everything more interesting. 

“She can also calm the boys down, when the other 
teachers couldn’t. She is ever so nice after school, too. 
She makes you think that she is a buddy, not a teacher. 
She isn’t a bit selfish, and we all love her.”’ 

Mrs. McNally is JRC teacher-sponsor in the Training 
School, Bowling Green, Ky., and has succeeded in making 
democracy a living thing in the way she has guided her 
pupils in their JRC services for the community. 


Our 1952 Poster 


OUR NEW AJRC enroll- 

ment poster, showing its 

two flags blowing out 

against a deep blue sky, 

makes us proud to be 

Americans and members 

of the Red Cross. The 

artist who did this poster 

and last year’s, too, is 

Joseph Binder of New 

York City. For ideas on 

a 7 getting your enrollment 

RL ye for service off to a good 
start, turn to page 17. 


Community Helpers in Wisconsin 


BOYS AND GIRLS of Rockton School, La Farge, Wis. 
(Vernon County Chapter), are active community helpers in 
JRC. They particularly enjoy exchanging albums, and as 
they say, ‘‘We try to tell something about our small town, 
our county, and state’s history and geography.” Their 
enthusiastic teacher-sponsor is Mrs. Joyce Blackmore. 
—Lots S. JOHNSON, editor. 








“I give thanks for 
what America is 


NOT.”’ 


Vasek’s big eyes went around the 
schoolroom, gaily decorated with 
cutouts of fat turkeys and yellow pump- 
kins. Miss Blake, the teacher, was tell- 
ing about the first Thanksgiving Day. 


“‘Now what has each one of us to be 
thankful for?’’ she asked when she finished 
the story of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

For a minute nobody answered. Vasek 
stirred nervously in his seat, pulling the cuff 
of his too-large faded shirt. Shyly he 
raised his peaked little face, gulped and 
tried to speak. 

“T’ll bet, when I get a squint at our 
turkey, I’ll be plenty thankful,”’ volunteered 
Mamie, who sat across the aisle from Vasek. 

Vasek took a big breath. He guessed he 
wouldn’t even see or smell a turkey on 
Thanksgiving. 

“‘We’re having a 30-pound bird and a big 
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VASEK’S 
FIRST 
THANKSGIVING 


HELEN ORR WATSON 


Illustrated by 


James Ponter 


crowd for dinner at our house,” boasted 
Sammy Jacobson, the biggest boy. ‘“‘My 
cousin, Jim Walters, is a major now. He’s 
getting home from Korea today and he’s 
coming, too.”’ 

A Thanksgiving party at Sammy’s house? 
Vasek’s eyes brightened. Mama would be 
helping to cook that dinner. Papa, he 
remembered, would be doing all the work at 
the dairy barns with company at the house. 
So maybe he, Vasek, would be at home alone. 
But Mama would tell him all about it. 

His mind still on the Jacobson’s dinner, 
Vasek only caught part of what the other 
boys and girls were saying. Something 
about their thanks for freedom, for the 
American way of life and other vague things 
he didn’t quite understand. 

Then it was his turn. He felt all the eyes 
on him. 

““Yes, Vasek?”’ asked Miss Blake sweetly. 
“Since this is your first Thanksgiving in 
America, perhaps you can tell us why you’re 
glad you’re here.”’ 

Vasek could not reply. 

*‘You’re surely thankful for something,” 
said Miss Blake encouragingly. 

“For — for,’’ faltered the boy, “‘for what 
America is not.”’ 

‘“‘What do you mean?”’ Miss Blake asked 
kindly. : 


“Over there,’”’ he said slowly with a 





shudder, ‘“‘I long time lose my mama, my 
papa. My sister die. I am hungry. I am 
cold. I am tired—oh so tired from walking, 
daytime and dark.’’ He ran out of breath. 

“Yes, Vasek?”’ 

*‘Now, now,”’ he stammered, “I give for 
me the thanks for what America is not.” 

Later as the school children gathered at 
the bus to go home, the fat boy cried mock- 
ingly, ““Hey, you DP kid!’’ 

Vasek cringed at the words and the tone. 

“Teacher said not to call him that,” 
Mamie put in. “It isn’t nice to remind him 
he belongs to a displaced persons family ” 

“All right. Vasek Kroupa. What kind of 
a crazy name is that?”’ the fat boy twitted 
him. 

“After all my folks have done for you, 
you could have said you were thankful to 
them,”’ sputtered Sammy in Vasek’s ear. 
‘Your pa ain’t so hot, either. My dad said 
so. His hands are soft and he can’t put in a 
decent day’s work. And your ma is awful 
dumb with my mom’s housework, too. You 
Kroupas have the only tenant house we’ve 
got on the farm, so we can’t get any other 
help. After all the trouble my dad took to 
get you here, what flops you turned out 
to be!”’ 

Vasek’s face burned with humiliation. 
He didn’t know what “flop”? meant, but 
from Sammy’s tone it must be pretty awful. 
Yes, Papa’s skillful hands of a surgeon had 
difficulty doing the heavy farm work and 
Mama’s were awkward with the unfamiliar 
ways of an American home, but both his 
parents tried hard. 

Even he, Vasek, had done his best to 
learn and to make friends with his school- 
mates. But all of them were failures! What- 
ever would become of them if the Jacobsons 
sent them away? 


CLUMSILY the boy scrambled into the 
school bus with the others and sat hunched 
up in a dejected little heap beside the 
window. He paid no attention to the ride 
home and roused only when the driver re- 
minded him to get off. All alone and still 


in a daze, he started up the graveled farm 
road toward the house. 

“Honk! Honk!’’ 

Startled, he jumped to the ditch to avoid 
the heavy cattle truck that bore down upon 
him. After it had passed, he found he had 
twisted his ankle. Now he had a real pain, 
but he stumbled on! | 

Suddenly he heard the faint cry of a 
creature in distress. What could it be? 
He hobbled toward it as fast as he could. 

There in the middle of the road lay a 
small brown dog, yelping in pain. Its front 
legs were held awkwardly. Vasek saw that 
it couldn’t get up. 

“That truck hit you!’ Vasek spoke sym- 
pathetically. ‘“‘Maybe your legs be broken.” 

The boy limped away, but returned soon. 
He gently lifted the poor little beast the 
few inches to the floor of a feed cart and 
wheeled him to the house. Surprisingly the 
dog made no objection, though it still 
whimpered with pain. 

Luckily Papa was home, getting dressed 
for milking. The short, stocky man and his 
son fixed a box with gunny sacks and care- 
fully moved the dog into it. 

“He is a fine dachshund,” Mr. Kroupa 
said. “I have not seen a better dog in 
America.” 





“Then you will make his legs good?” 
Vasek asked hopefully. 

‘“‘T work long and hard, my son,”’ the man 
said slowly. ‘I have not the energy left in 
my fingers to fix up this dog. He is hurt 
badly.” 

“Oh, Papa, he is from our old country. 
We cannot let him die.” 

‘‘Well, I will look for something to use 
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for splints in the workshop. Now I must 
hurry to do the milking.”’ 

Even after Mr. Kroupa had set the leg 
and shoulder, the animal needed a lot of 
care because it couldn’t get out of its box. 
In nursing it, Vasek forgot his own lone- 
liness. 


WHEN Thanksgiving day dawned, Mrs. 
Kroupa, fair-haired and blue-eyed, bustled 
around getting breakfast. ‘“‘Up so early, 
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his eagerness to please. He cracked black 
walnuts with hands that seemed all thumbs. 
But it was hard to keep his eyes on his 
work. The oven door was being opened 
occasionally and he could see the huge 
turkey roasting to a delicious brown. 
Then, Mama and Mrs. Jacobson kept 
going back and forth to the dining room 
with sparkling dishes of red cranberry sauce 
and gay-colored salads. The pumpkin pies 
in the pantry made his mouth water, too. 
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Even after Mr. Kroupa had set the leg and 
shoulder, the animal needed a lot of care. 


Vasek? You have no school; you can stay 
longer in bed.”’ 

‘‘No, Mama. The dog is awake and needs 

e,” he replied, and set about giving the 
dachshund some milk. 

“You cannot stay here all day by your- 
self, just looking at the dog,” she said. 
“Come with me to the big house. Maybe 
you can help me and you will see the 
American feast.” 

Vasek ran to the Jacobson basement for 
potatoes and squash, falling on the steps in 
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He had never seen so much food. How he 
wished he could be one of the guests. 

At last everything was ready. The com- 
pany had arrived, but still the meal was 
not being served. 

“Our nephew, the major, hasn’t come,” 
Mrs. Jacobson explained to Mama, who 
was stirring gravy. ‘‘Dinner will be ruined!” 


AT LAST a new voice could be heard as 
people were being seated at the table. Wear- 
ing a white apron and cap, Mama was 





bearing the turkey—the beautiful turkey — 
into the dining room. Vasek gave a big sigh. 
At least he had seen and smelled it! 

The late guest was explaining his tardi- 
ness in a loud tone. ‘‘Can’t understand it,” 
he was saying. ‘‘The first day I get home 
from Korea and see Felix, he disappears 
completely.”’ 

“‘He was so tickled to see you, too!” 
exclaimed Sammy’s voice. 

“Ever since I brought him home from 
Europe 5 years ago, everybody knows him. 
But I’ve hunted the countryside over and 
I can’t find a trace of him.” 

“‘You’re not eating at all, Jim,” Mr. 
Jacobson was saying. ‘‘Come, forget that 
dachshund. He’ll show up!” 

Dachshund? Felix, a dog? 

Vasek in the kitchen gasped. Then, with- 
out considering anyone but the major and 
his lost dog, he slipped into the dining room 
and went to the man. Plucking his arm, 
he waited patiently. Mama gestured wildly 
for him to go, but still he persisted. 

“Please, Mr. Major,”’ he stammered. 

Sammy glared at him. Other heads 
turned to see him. No one spoke. 

‘‘Permit me,’’ Vasek said slowly and dis- 
tinctly, ‘‘to take you to your dog.”’ 

The man gave a shriek of joy. ‘Oh, 
Auntie, please excuse me. If I find Felix, 
I’ll come back and eat two dinners,” he 
cried, following the boy from the room. 

The major seized Vasek’s hand and the 
two sprinted down the hill to the tenant 
house. 

‘Felix, Felix, old boy, are you hurt?” 

The dog tried to get up but fell back 
with a whimper of pain. 

“Do not get him excited,’’ pleaded Papa, 
coming into the kitchen. 

The major sat on his heels while he petted 
and talked to his dachshund gently and 
lovingly. ‘Tell me, what are these metal 
things on him?”’ he asked Mr. Kroupa in 
wonder. 

Papa explained how he had put two pins 
through the bone and had attached a piece 
of steel to support the broken leg. 


“That’s the new way of treating broken 
bones in the Army!’ marveled the major. 
“The fellows can walk on them right away, 
too. Why can’t Felix get out of his box?” 

“The shoulder was crushed. I had to 
open it up, put a rod through the marrow 
of the bone, then I strung the broken pieces 
on it like beads.”’ | 

‘““You’re wonderful!” cried the visitor ex- 
citedly. ‘‘You’ve saved Felix. How did 
you know how to do it?” 

“I was a surgeon in the old country, sir,” 
said Papa modestly. 

‘Both of you come along to the Jacobsons 
with me to help carry Felix’s box,” said the 
major with a twinkle in his eyes. 


THE THANKSGIVING DINNER was 
interrupted again when the two men and 
the boy appeared with the lost dog. 

After the guests crowded around the box 
and heard how Felix was treated, Mr. Jacob- 
son exclaimed, ‘‘For heaven’s sake, Kroupa, 
why didn’t you tell me you can doctor 
animals? We dairymen are worrying be- 
cause the veterinary in the village can’t 
care for all our cattle. His assistant joined 
the Army. Now we’ll ask the ‘vet’ if you 
can’t help him, and perhaps take his as- 
sistant’s place.” 

‘‘What about my work here?” 

“Oh, I'll get someone else. You’re more 
valuable to the community as a ‘vet.’”’ 

“T shall like the new position!’ Vasek 
had never heard such joy and relief in his 
father’s voice. 

‘“‘Dr. Kroupa, come and join us for din- 
ner,” said Mrs. Jacobson graciously. “I 
have just set three places for you folks.” 

Sammy grinned at Vasek and led him to 
an empty place beside him. ‘‘Come tell me 
where you found Felix,’’ he said with a 
new respect. 

‘**Today I give for me the thanks for your 
family’s kindness!’’ Vasek said. 

“Our kindness?” cried Sammy. “That 
was nothing! It was your kindness to Jim’s 
pooch that really showed us what swell 
folks you are!”’ 
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€ LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—We fill in the name of 
our school on the acknowledgment form to be 
enclosed in the gift boxes we are packing for over- 
seas (Crescent Heights Boulevard School). 






















In Dallas, Tex., all 
schools had a hand 
in filling 2,000 gift 
boxes, not just Ben 
Milam and Travis, 
as stated in Oct. 
NEWS, p. 19. 
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A ERIE, PA.—We make a bedside 
garden for Patty Ann Nies who is 
homebound (Vicki Mushrush presents 
the gift as Gary Wells and David 
McCreary look on). 


PHILIP ELLISON FOTOGRAFICS 


< WASHINGTON, D. C.— Our JRC 
council is pictured locating the coun- 
try to which we plan to send an album 
from our schools (One of the JRC 
Interschool Councils for Elementary 
Schools). 











Helpers 









Junior Red Cross members 
serve their communities 


in many different ways... 


JRC 


J is for Junior, Red Cross, that is; 

U is for us—at work we’re a whiz! 

N is for the needs that start the drive, 

| is the interest that keeps it alive. 

© is for others we strive to abet—and 
R the results our combined efforts get. 














A CEDAR RAPIDS, 1OWA—We are thrilled to 
receive a return album from Belgium. Our teacher, 
Miss Mavis Pike, is shown reading one of the 
letters in the Belgium album (Story School, Linn 
County Chapter). 


R for the regions so badly in need, ois 


E for the energy our program to speed, eis) G RB S j T Qf D uU L cE 


D the desire to make projects succeed. 


C is the cross that’s so radiantly red, 
R is the reverence in heart and in head. 
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O is the order we try to instill, 
§ the success from our conquering will, 
§ the scores who are cheering us still. 


DAVID BRAZE 
Walker School, Rockford, Ill. 


PALO ALTO, CALIF.—We learn about community 
safety in our schools. Sgt. Lloyd Boreham of the 
police department is pictured here showing use 
of traffic signals to school patrol members. Vv 







A PUERTO RICO — We built 
“Casita Dulce” (Spanish for 
“Candy House”) to sell sweets 
for our service fund (JRC 
council, Ruiz Belvis School, 
Santurce). 


















Dorothy Miniace 
Radio consultant at 


Wisconsin State College 


WISHES 
take 
WINGS 


In the October NEWS Miss Miniace told how to put on 
a radio play. Here she has written for you a sample 
script—just in time for JRC enrollment in your school ... 


CAST 
Jim Airlines announcer 
Bill Miss Gray, airplane hostess 
Betty | Miss Meyer, German Red Cross 
Janet worker 
Hiro, a Japanese boy 
Veterans 
Nurse 
Teacher 


JIM—Hey, Bill, have you finished packing your 
Junior Red Cross gift box yet? 


BILL—No, not yet. I’m trying to pack it so it won't 
bulge on the sides. 
(Sound—Articles placed on table) 


JIM—Our class really did a good job in filling so 
many boxes. 


BETTY—Thanks to you. You were a fine chairman, 
Jim. Here are two more boxes. Where should 
| put them? 


JIM—Put them over on the table. Janet is in charge 
of checking them. She'll be here in a minute. 
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BETTY—Okay. Oh, here she is now. 
(Sound—Door opens and closes) 


JANET—Hi, Betty. Hi, Jim, Bill. 

ALL—Hello, Janet, Hi, etc. 

BILL—We’re ready to help you, Jan. 

JIM—Yep. What can we do? 

JANET—Well, Mrs. Clary said we should check 
each box carefully—see if it’s neat and see if 


it has all the articles it should have. 


BILL—| repacked a few that were bulging at the 
sides. 


JANET—Fine, let’s get started. 
(Fade. Music—bridge) 


JANET—-There now, we've checked 35 boxes. Isn’t 
that wonderful? 


JIM—Yes, and don’t forget all the other things our 
school did besides filling gift boxes. 


BETTY—That's right—soft toys and albums for 





overseas; party favors and tray favors for vet- 
erans hospitals, too. 


BILL—! hear our school will send over 200 gift 
boxes to children overseas. 


JIM— My, just think of some of those boys who 
don’t even have a toothbrush. 


BILL—-Or soap, Jim. 


JIM— Yeh, sometimes | have too much soap. 


(Sound—Children laugh) 


BETTY—! guess we can’t imagine how happy the 
children are who get all these gifts. 


JANET— Don’t you wish you could climb right in- 
side of one of those boxes and be k-whisked 
away to. 


(Sound—Eerie—fade into music—mysterious) 


ANNOUNCER (at a distance)—Junior Red Cross 
Special, Flight No. 1951 for Bavaria, now load- 
ing at Gate No. 11. 


CHILDREN (ad lib)—-That’s us. Got your suitcase? 
Where is Gate 11? Here it is, etc. 
(Sound—Roar of airplane motors—voices in 
background) 


BILL— LOOK at all those planes. 
JANET— Do we have to walk far? 
BETTY— | don’t see our plane, do you? 


JIM— Hey—look over there—to your left. It’s our 
plane—look—the big silver one. 


BILL— Sure enough, and it has “Junior Red Cross 
Special” written in big red letters clear across 
the side. 


BETTY— Oh, and there’s the big Red Cross near the 
nose of the plane. 


JIM—.Here we are at the steps that go up the plane. 
(Sound—Footsteps on stairs) 


JANET— Oh, so many. One, two, three (fade out 
—fade in), twelve—this is a long way up. 


MISS GRAY— Good afternoon, I’ve been expecting 
you. I’m Miss Gray, your hostess for your plane 
trip to Bavaria. Let me help you fasten your 
seat belts. We're almost ready to take off. 
(Sound—Roar of motors, propeller, door closing, 
take off. Music—bridge. Sound—Motors softly) 


MISS GRAY—Here we are at Frankfurt in Germany. 
Please do not leave the plane until the motors 
have stopped. 


(Sound—Motors stopping) 


HOSTESS— Good-by, children. | know you’re going 
to enjoy your stop here. 


JIM—Thank you. Now what? 


MISS MEYER—+Hello, are you the members of the 
Junior Red Cross from Pleasant Valley School? 


CHILDREN— Yes, we are. 


MISS MEYER—Good. I’m Miss Meyer of Frankfurt. 
| understand you wished to see your gift boxes 
distributed. 


BETTY— Yes, Janet just said she wished we could 
get inside a box and “k-whisk’—here we are. 


MISS MEYER—! know, and you’re to come with 
me to a big castle on a beautiful Bavarian lake, 
which is now being used to house orphans. 


CHILDREN (ad lib)—.How wonderful! | can’t believe 
it’s true, etc. (fade out) 


(Music—bridge) 
(Sound—Children talking very excitedly in back- 
ground) 


JANET—Tell us about that sad looking little girl 
over there. 


MISS MEYER— Her name is Eva, she just came to us 
yesterday. I’m afraid she hasn’t had any good 
food or milk for a long time. 


BILL— Just think, | left nearly a whole glass of 
milk at breakfast this morning. Or was it this 
morning? I’ve lost track of time. 


MISS MEYER—-Betty, here’s a cloth doll which was 
among the toys your school sent. Wouldn’t you 
like to give it to Eva? 


BETTY— Oh, | would. I'll take it this minute. 


MISS MEYER— Bill, Jim, Janet, want to help me give 
out these boxes? 


CHILDREN (ad lib)— Sure thing! Yes, I'll take these, 
etc. 
(Sound—Voices of Bill, Jim, Janet making con- 
versation with children) 


BETTY— Oh, kids, when you've finished, come over 
here a minute. 


JANET— Yes, what's happened? 
11 





BETTY— Everything. I'll never forget this, as long as 
| live. 


JIM—What? 


BETTY—! took the doll over to the little girl with 
the sad eyes and when | held it out to her, big 
tears came into her eyes, ran down her nose, 
and plopped off her chin. 


JANET— Oh, then what did she say? 


BETTY—Nothing. She just couldn't talk or even 
smile at me. 


BILL— Poor kid, | suppose she doesn’t even remem- 
ber what it’s like to be happy. 


JIM—Our whole school should be here with us 
to see what we’ve seen. 


BETTY— And we’re just in one country. Think how 
the Junior Red Cross helps children and makes 
friends all over the world. 


JIM— You remember that’s what the teacher from 
Japan said when she visited our school and 
asked us to correspond with her class. 


JANET—.1 remember she said, “Junior Red Cross 
helps children all over the world to understand 
each other better.” 


BILL— That’s another place | wish we could see— 
those interesting Japanese children who sent us 
such a beautiful album—they must have worked 
and worked . . . (fade into) 
(Sound—Eerie—fade into—music—mysterious, 
fade into sound—airplane motors starting, then 
gradually coming to a stop. Music—descriptive) 


MISS GRAY— Wake up, children, you’re in Tokyo, 
Japan. 


CHILDREN— Tokyo, Japan? 


MISS GRAY— Yes, and there’s a delegation at the 
gate to meet you. 


BILL— There is? Wonder if my friend, Hiro, is out 
there. 


JIM— He’s the one who drew a funny picture of 
himself, isn’t he? 


BILL—. He is—I see him. Hey there, Hiro. 
(Sound—Voices exchanging greetings) 


HIRO—-Now do you remember map of our city we 
sent you? 


CHILDREN— Yes! 
12 





FOR MIDWEST FLOOD VICTIMS 


AS SOON AS word of the floods reached our 
sister Red Cross societies, their first thought 
was of what they could do to help those who 
were suffering. Junior Red Cross members in 
these countries immediately shipped boxes of 
toys to the children in the flood areas who had 
lost their playthings. This generous thought 
is much appreciated by the entire membership 
of the American Junior Red Cross. 

As we go to press, the following. countries 
have notified us that shipments have already 
started:—Australia, Belgium, Canada, Great 
Britain, Greece, Italy, Japan, Norway, Sweden 
and Venezvela. 


HIRO—Can you find way to our school? 
CHILDREN— Oh, no! 


HIRO— Come, we help. We want to show you so 
much in so little time we have. 


(Music—bridge, lively, fade into sound—Air- 
plane motors warming up) 


CHILDREN—Good-by; good-by. 


JANET— Thank you so much. We'll tell our class- 
mates all about the way you live. 


JIM— Come to America soon. We want to show 
you how we live. 


HIRO— I! hope to. We all understand each other 
better if we could. 


(Sound—Airplane taking off, hold sound of 
motors under speaking) 


BETTY— Hasn't this trip been wonderful? It’s almost 
like a dream. 


BILL—Almost like a dream. !t is— 

BETTY— Don’t say it—lI didn’t get to wish at all. 

JIM— Too late, I'm afraid. Well, maybe not, what 
Junior Red Cross activity would you like to have 


seen? 


BETTY— Oh, | wish we could have seen a party 
at one of the veterans hospitals. 


JANET— That's right, | remember those cute party 
favors we made. 


BILL— We made tray covers and decorated nap- 
kins for almost every season, didn’t we? 


JIM— | wonder what the men in the veterans hos- 
pital say when they see them. 





BETTY— That's what | mean, | just wish we could 
listen in. 
(Sound — Eerie; Music—mysterious; S ou n d— 
Voices, laughter) 


Ist VETERAN— If these nut cups aren’t clever. 


2nd VETERAN— Look at these pretty flowers on my 
tray cover. Don’t they cheer you up? 


3rd VETERAN— | even have a napkin to match my 
favor. Say, nurse, who made these for us? 


NURSE— Boys and girls who belong to the Junior 
Red Cross. Junior Red Cross is all over the world, 
you know. 


Ist VETERAN— It is? How old are these children? 
NURSE— Oh, all ages. 


2nd VETERAN— Do boys and girls have to belong 
to the Junior Red Cross? 


NURSE— No, but a great many do and more join 
the organization each year because they want 
to be of service and want to help bring about 
world peace. 


3rd VETERAN— Well, if they all know how happy 
they make us and how much we hope for world 
peace, they'd all join and help. 


BETTY— Did you hear that, kids? 
CHILDREN— We did. 


JIM— We have so much to tell the class when we 
get back, we'll never get through talking. 


BILL— Come on, let’s get going. 


Wheeling, W. Va. 


goes on the air... 


Junior Red Cross members of the Wheeling- 
Ohio County Chapter, W. Va., presented a 
15-minute playlet recently over Station WKWK. 
The playlet dealt with a school chest and 
gift boxes to be sent overseas. 

Shown during rehearsal for their radio 
play are (seated left to right) Sidney Vinall 
and Carl Baver; (standing) Patti Thomas and 
Mrs. Martha Myers, teacher-sponsor for the 
Junior Red Cross. 


JANET— Wait-a-minute. Everyone but Jim has had 
a wish. 


BETTY— That's right! 


BILL— Well, maybe Jim didn’t really have any, did 
you? 


JIM—|! didn’t have when we started away back 
when—but—I do now, and it’s a good one. 


BILL—Okay, let’s hear it. 


JIM—I'm going to wait until we get back to our 
class. (fade) 


(Sound—Applause) 


TEACHER— | certainly am proud of these Junior Red 
Cross reports. They made everything seem so 
real, it almost seemed as if they had actually 
been there. Now, Jim, as chairman, do you have 
anything you wish our group to help you with? 


JIM—! do. | have something the whole class can 
help me with. 


TEACHER—Fine. Please tell us how. 


JIM— Will all the boys and girls in the room stand 
and make a big circle clear around the room? 
Take hold of hands. Now close your eyes, and 
wish with me as hard as you can. Are you 
ready? 


CHILDREN (ad lib)—Yes. We are. Go ahead, etc. 


JIM (slowly)—! wish—I! wish—that every boy and 
every girl in every country of the entire world would 
become a member of the Junior Red Cross, and learn 
to be friends with one another! 


(MUSIC—Descriptive) 
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CAWOD CARLY CARS CARS CARED 
through the world. 


Oh, give us strength to prove 


So may our emblem be proudly unfurled 
Sure and sublime, 


To link the chain of youth for service 


To make the cause we serve 
Shine over the hills of time. 


THE JUNIOR RED CROSS SON 
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This song was presented by Mr. Reader to the British Junior Red Cross in 


iversary pageant 


and was first sung at the ann 
London, November 26, 1949. This song is reprinted 
through the courtesy of the British Junior Red Cross. 


honor of its 25th anniversary, 


at Royal Albert Hall, 
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For November 


There’s Laughter and Color 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


THERE’s laughter and color 
And joy everywhere; 

There’s lots of excitement 
And fun in the air. 


The jelly is sparkling 
The cider is cold; 
The turkey’s as big 
As the oven will hold! 


All smelling of spice; 
The cocoanut cake 


| 

| 

The pies are out cooling 
Is ready to slice. 


The air’s full of odors— 
You can’t get enough 
Of seeing and smelling 
This wonderful stuff! 


We're looking for Grandma 
And Grandpa and Liz— 

Do you have a notion 
Just what day it is? 


Face the Traffic 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


WHEN you go out riding 
On your horse or bike; 
When you go out walking, 

Or when you take a hike; 


Or walk upon the highway, 
Morning, noon, or night, 

Keep to left of traffic 
Instead of to the right! 


Australian JRC Pledge 


AS A MEMBER of Junior Red Cross | promise: 
To serve 
To work loyally— 
For the promotion of 
Health and the relief 
Of suffering and distress 
Wherever | may find it, 
To hold in friendship 
Boys and girls of all nations. 
Health — Service — Friendship 


TINY VERSE FOR TINY TOTS 


MINNIE LOENHOLDT 


The Farmer 


If it weren’t for the farmer 
We couldn’t have bread to eat, 

We couldn’t have fresh greens, fresh fruits, 
Nor could we ever have meat. 


Many thanks then to the farmer, 
Whose barns and granaries give 

To all the peoples of the world 
Good food, so they may live. 


The Mailman 


Why is it, good, kind mailman, 
That everyone | know, 
Each day is ever waiting 
As on your way you go? 


| think | know the secret, 
For when you’ve come their way 
And left some cheery letters, } 
Their hearts feel light and gay. | 


The Carpenter 


Did you know the house you live in, 
The house so firm and strong, 

Was built up by the carpenter 
Who labored all day long? 


With his saw and plane and hammer 
Each day he worked anew; 

So thank the good, kind carpenter 
Who built a home for you. 
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A Perfect Score 


100 percent of the pupils in every school 
in the land enrolled in Junior Red Cross 
might be or might not be a perfect score! 
It all depends on whether the 100 percent 
enrolled are 100 percent active in JRC. 
To make a perfect score in your school, 
you might try these hints: 


For the enrollment campaign 

1. Plan something special for your cam- 
paign. The pupils in the picture above 
show you one idea. 

2. Decorate the halls of your school with 
posters and flags. Your JRC chapter chair- 
man can help you get them. 

3. Arrange a JRC exhibit in a downtown 
store window. Your teacher-sponsor and 
your chapter chairman will help you with 
ideas. 

4. Plan a radio program over your local 
radio station, or make announcements over 
your school public-address system. The 
radio skit on page 10 may be used for a 
program or you may want to make up one 
of your own. 

5. Write short stories for your school or 
town newspaper about Junior Red Cross 
and the services it gives. 


6. Arrange a display on your school bul- 
letinboard of JRC pictures taken from the 
NEws. 





une STREET Bunoine 
JUNIOR RED CROSS 


“RED CROSS” must be red. 
S make ita p 


erfect score, 
RED Cross” 


A In Hanover, Pa., Sally Seitz (left) and Eileen Zelesnick show 
how their school used this clever poster during JRC enrollment. 







7. Plan a special JRC school assembly 
program. Use some of your school’s good 
speakers to present short talks or put on a 
dramatization, or have the Junior Red 
Cross Song of Service used. The new 
song of the British Juniors on pages 14-15 
might be learned for the occasion. 


After the campaign 

1. Organize a school council. Two repre- 
sentatives from each room is a good number. 
The council should meet regularly to plan 
activities for all rooms to take part in. 


2. Talk with your teacher-sponsor and 
your JRC chairman about projects you 
could undertake. There are dozens of things 
your school can do—soft toys for hospitals 
or overseas shipment; tray favors or scrap- 
books for hospitals; school correspondence 
albums; gift boxes; raising potted plants for 
shut-ins; singing Christmas carols; knitting 
afghans; recording of an outstanding musical 
selection for shipment overseas, and others. 

3. Read your NEws each month for ideas 
and for keeping informed on JRC. Some of 
your best writings can be submitted to the 
editor of the NEws for possible publication. 

4. Remember a perfect score means every- 
body enrolling and everybody busy in Junior 
Red Cross! 


NOVEMBER 1—15 


American Junior Red Cross 
Enrollment for Service 


SCHOOL CORRESPONDENCE ... 


From Florida to Ohio 


The third graders in the Ormond (Fla.) School, under the direction of 
their teacher, Mrs. Bleeker Wilkerson, sent an unusually fine album to 
the Ada (Ohio) School. They wrote about their town and their school. 


They drew pictures and made maps. 


They told of their JRC work and 


about their JRC council meeting every Friday. They even wrote poems, 
which they also illustrated. Some of these poems are presented on this page: 


The Giant 


BETTY HENRICKSON 


f WISH | were a giant 
As big as can be 

I'd shake the trees 

And blow the leaves 
And cool everyone off. 


The wind was strong and thick 
The clouds were in the way 
Suddenly it puffed a puff 

And blew the clouds away 
Boy! Was | scared! 


The Telephone 


GLENDA GRAY 


When | talk on the telephone 

| hold my mouth quite near it. 

| talk nice and loud and clear. 

That's what | do on the tele- 
phone, don’t you? 


Florida 


CAROL ROBERTSON 


The Rain 


LEROY DRIGGERS 


Rain, rain, rain! 

How it rains! 

“Who has an umbrella?” 

“| have,” said the bird, 

“| have an umbrella, 

Haven’t you heard?” 

He spread his wings and flew 
between 

The flashing, flashing rain and 
me. 


W ay down in Florida, 


Where the sun shines hot, 


| know where there 

Is a nice, shady spot. 

And if you know how 

You can go swimming, 

Or you can sit on the beach 
And watch pretty women. 


if | Were a Bird 


JOAN GRAHAM 


EF | were a bird 

| would fly far away, 

I'd fly to my babies 

Still in their nest, 

And listen to them twitter 
As they went to rest. 


The Animals in Spring 
MARIAN BOANE 


§ saw some squirrels 
In the early spring, 
And beautiful birds 
With beautiful wings. 
The squirrels and birds 
Were having much fun. 
But when they saw me, 
Oh, how they did run! 
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AFTER the editor of the NEws visited the 
Sheridan School in San Francisco, Calif., 
several of the boys and girls had fun making 
up arithmetic problems from some of the 
facts she told them. Here are samples of 
their problems: 

(1) We pay 50 cents a year for the Red Cross 
News. We receive 8 of them each school year. 
How much do we pay for each copy? 

To solve this problem I will divide. 


$.06%4 
8{$.50 
48 


2 


Each copy costs a little more than 6 cents. 
18 


(2) I would like to know how many magazines 
do they print in a year. I know they print 486,000 
copies each month. They issue 8 editions per year. 
To solve this problem, I will multiply. 


486,000 
x8 


3,888,000 copies per year. 


(3) The Junior Red Cross NEws has been pub- 
lished since 1919. How long has it been published? 
To find out I will subtract. 


1951 
—1919 


32 years it has been published. 
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Hie werk done 
i er Gut Dox goes 
We wont fuss” 
Filling ths bex wil be great tun 


eam, LIVE -\WIRES 


in San Francisco 


First-graders in San Francisco, Calif., are busy members 
of Junior Red Cross. They like to help others. They find 
lessons are lots more fun when they do kind things for 
other people at the same time. They want to tell you 
what they do. 


We fill gift boxes for children overseas. We first talk about 
what we will put into a box. We listen to older boys and girls 
tell us about filling gift boxes. We hunt up books in the 
library about children in other lands. 

In the picture above John and Valerie show you the poem 
our class made up together. 


(Language arts; social studies) 
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Filing our Gift Box ” 


We bought many fis 


Walk with Us 
We wanted to 
We walked to 
We saw Spring 
We had good st 
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We read signs on the gift box articles. We read our coopera- 
tive stories. We learn how much each gift will cost. We learn 
to make the right change. 

In the picture above David and Dianne play they are buy- 


ing gifts in the store. 
(Reading; arithmetic) 
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We go to the 5-and-10 cent store to buy 
the articles for our gift boxes. We remem- 
ber safety rules in crossing streets. We 
learn good manners for street and store. 

In this picture, Mrs. Haughton, our 
teacher, talks over our list with the com- 
mittee, David, Dianne, John, and Valerie. 





1 Saeed 
thorkerchvet 2 
Crayons 

Eraser 

Reds of poper 


bail 


(Safety; art; courtesy) 
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We make round, funny-faced 
banks for children in hospitals. 
We wrap papier-mache around 
oranges, then cut it off and put 
it back together again. We 
make a slit at the top, paint a 
funny face and shellac it. 

Here Robert, Cheryl, Lynda, 
and Russell are working on the 
banks. 


(Arts and crafts; language arts) 


Pictures 1, 2, 3 show gift box project in Mrs. Maidie 
Haughton’s first grade, Farragut School; No. 4 is of 
Mrs. Ludé’s first grade in Lake Merced School; No. 5 
is of Mrs. Patricia Cane’s first grade in Noriega Home 
School, all in San Francisco, Calif. 





We made banks 
for the Red Cross 
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We plant seeds and bulbs and 
watch them grow. After the 
blooms come, we send the pots 
to the servicemen in hospitals. 

In this picture Larry, Shelly, 
and Barbara are looking at the 
plants. Behind them, you can 
see some of the pictures we 
made, and one of our stories, 
too. 


(Science; art; language arts) 





F SOMEONE were to say to you, ‘“‘this 
morning I saw a shadow tail scamper- 
ing through the woods,’”’ would you know 
what kind of animal he had seen? Few 
people know that ‘“‘shadow tail”’ is the mean- 
ing of the word “squirrel.’”’ The ancient 
Greeks noticed that this little animal’s tail 
followed him about like a shadow wherever 
he went. So that’s what they named him. 
The word animal means, ‘“‘That which 
breathes.”’ So, according to its widest 
meaning anything that breathes is an ani- 
mal. This includes almost everything that 
lives, except plants. 

When you stop to think about it, aren’t 
words like squirrels, crocodile, caterpil- 
lar, raccoon, moose, flamingo, and hip- 
popotamus very odd? 

‘Raccoon’? means: “He scratches with 
his hands.”’ If you have ever watched a 
raccoon, you know this is true. This animal 
is nearly as clever with his hands as a 
monkey. The Algonquians, an American 





RACCOON 
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HOW ANIMALS 
ARE NAMED 


PAUL NORTON 


Illustrated by 
Margaret Waring Buck 


Indian tribe, noticed this fact. So they 
named the little fellow arathcone. If you 
say this word aloud, you will see how much 
it sounds like raccoon. The early white 
settlers couldn’t speak the Indian language 
very well, and that is how arathcone became 
raccoon! 

What creature do you think a “gravel 
worm” would be? It is a crocodile. The 
Greeks observed these big reptiles, and no- 
ticed that they liked to lie on the gravel 
along a river and sun themselves. So they 
called it a krokodeilos. In Greek, kroke 
means gravel and drilos means worms. 
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CROCODILE 


The spelling has been changed many times, 
mostly because many people did not know 
how to spell it correctly. When you say 
“crocodile” or ‘squirrel’? you are really 
speaking Greek. 

Many North American animals were 
named by the Indians. Moose is another 
one of them. In the Indians’ language this 
word meant, “‘He strips off bark.” And 
that is exactly what a moose does with his 








MOOSE 


antlers. He does this to polish his horns, 
and the rubbing action strips bark from the 
trees he selects as polishing poles. 





CLAM 


A clam is really a clamp. This creature 
clamps his shells together tightly if dis- 
turbed. Through hundreds of years’ usage 
the final ‘‘p’’ was dropped, much like some 
of us drop the final “‘g’’ on many words and 
say, “‘thinkin’ ”’ for thinking or ‘‘swimmin’ ” 
for swimming. 
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The exact translation of “hippopotamus” 
is “river horse.’”’ Hippos means horse, and 
potamos means river. They are almost as 
big as horses, and they live in rivers. What 
could be a better name for them? 


MOUSE 


Did you know that you have “mice’”’ in 
your arms? That’s what our language- 
makers thought muscles looked like. Flex 
your arm and watch the biceps work. 
Doesn’t it look like a little mouse running 





as 


along under the skin? 


For this reason, 
muscle means mouse! 


CATERPILLAR 


A caterpillar is a ‘“‘hairy.cat.’”? Don’t they 
really look like it to you too? This, like so 
many of our other words, comes from Latin. 





The word was originally spelled catta 
pilosa. The French adopted the word, 
mispronounced it, and handed it on to the 
English in the form we know today. 


POODLE 


If you owned a “‘splash-in-the-water”’ dog, 
do you know what his breed name would 
be? It’s a poodle! The word is related to 
puddle, like, “It rained last night and left 
puddles in the street.’”’ Poodles originated 
in Germany. People noticed these dogs 
liked to splash around in water, so the 
Germans named them pudelhunds. This 





was later shortened to pudel. Our present 
word poodle is merely a variation of this 
word. 
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TERRIER 
A terrier is an “earth dog.” The Latin 
word for earth is terra. The terrier is fond 
of digging in the earth. If you don’t watch 
them closely they’ll dig holes in the lawn 
or garden. 
FLAMINGO 


If you have ever seen a flamingo, or 





looked at a color photograph of one, you 
can easily see where its name came from. 
If you omit the final letter ‘‘o”’ you get the 
word ‘“‘flaming.”’ And that’s what the 
bright red feathers of this bird look like, a 
flame. 


That is the way all names in the animal 
kingdom were made up. People who first 
saw the animal looked at it closely. If it 
was unknown to them they selected an out- 
standing characteristic and named the crea- 
ture for that. A duck, for example, ducks 





its head under the water when it is feeding. 
What would be a better name for it than a 
*‘duck’’? 


The RATS did it! 


A true tale of four rats and how they helped Berkeley 


boys and girls improve their eating habits .. . 


HE BOYS AND GIRLS in our low sixth 

grade of Whittier-University Elementary 
School, Berkeley, Calif., had been noticing 
how the children were eating a great amount 
of candy and sweets before school in the 
morning, at recesses, lunch, after school, on 
the playground, and on the streets. 

At the same time these same children 
were throwing away their good food in the 
school cafeteria. Our class felt that the 
children in our schoo! needed to learn more 
24 


about the results of good and poor eating 
habits. 

We had heard that the Junior Red Cross 
had done some interesting experiments with 
rat feeding. So we'contacted Mrs. Rita 
Hose, the food and nutrition director in our 
Berkeley Chapter, and as a result we de- 
cided to carry on a rat feeding experiment 
in our school. 

Mrs. Hose obtained for us four little baby 
rats, the same size. We placed two of them 





on a poor diet and two on a very good diet. 

The ones on a good diet were fed eggs, 
cheese, meat, wholewheat bread, vegetables, 
fruit, and milk. 

Those on the poor diet were given soft 
drinks, potato chips, non-enriched white 
bread, cookies, peanut butter, jelly, and 
candy. They were not fed any milk, fruit, 
vegetables, wholewheat bread or meat. 

We appointed committees to feed and 
care for the rats. 

The rats were weighed once a week and a 
record kept of any changes in appearance 
and disposition. We saw a great difference 
in 24 hours, and this difference became 
greater as the weeks passed. 

The rats on the good diet continued to 
grow large and gain weight. Their fur be- 
came thick and glossy, their eyes were clear 
and alert, and they had nice dispositions. 

The rats fed the poor diet were sad little 
things. They were puny and sickly looking. 
Their eyes watered and they slumped in the 
corner of their cages, not interested in any- 
thing—not even their food. They became 
quite nervous and mean, trying to nip us 
when we fed them and cleaned their cages. 

After 4 weeks we gave all the rats good 
food, and the sickly, scrawny little rats 











PHOTO BY BOB LYNDS 


When Mrs. Lois S. Johnson (left), 
editor of the NEWS, visited Berke- 
ley, the boys and girls were eager 
to show her their rat-experiment. > 
(Left to righ: Mrs. Johnson, Dickie 
Morgan, Cynthia Cordner, Harvey 
Wong, and Barbara Miyasaki.) 





began to improve immediately. At the end 
of 6 weeks when we sent them back to the 
laboratories, they were growing rapidly and 
were handsome, healthy looking rats. 

The young children in our school were 
especially interested in our rat feeding ex- 
periment. Our room gave several assem- 
blies for all the children, and the boys and 
girls all made frequent trips to watch the 
progress of the rats. The children discussed 
what they saw with their teachers and with 
their families. They learned that the same 
thing happens to people who eat poor food 
as was happening to our rats. Many moth- 
ers came to school to see the rats and were 
amazed. 

As a result there was a great change in 
the eating habits of our schoolmates. The 
bag lunches became more nutritious. The 
children eating in the cafeteria ate all their 
food and many went back for seconds. We 
also noticed much less candy and sweets 
being eaten between meals. 

We think this experiment was very suc- 
cessful and we wish to thank the Red 
Cross for their help. 


CHILDREN OF GRADE 6 
Whittier-University School 
Berkeley, Calif. 

(Mrs. Coree Josephson, teacher) 
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Black Horse of Culver 


Helen Orr Watson 


Did you read ‘‘Vasek’s First Thanksgiving”’ on 
page 4 in this month’s NEws? And did you notice 
the author’s name? Helen Orr Watson is a well- 
known writer for children. Her newest book is a 
story of hunts, mounted parades, football games, 
and Bruce Brownley’s struggle for success at Culver 
Military Academy. You'll like it. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) 


Lucky Penny 
May Justus 


May Justus is familiar to NEWS readers, too, for 
she has written many stories for us. Lucky Penny 
is another Tennessee mountain story, and is about 
the luck a penny brought Davy and Jimmy, and 
Jimmy’s mule Samson. (Aladdin Books.) 


Judy, Junior Nurse 


Genevieve Cross 


Here’s a brand-new book you'll love from cover 
to cover! It’s all about Judy and the many happy 
things she and her schoolmates do in Junior Red 
Cross. As you read the story, you will say to 
yourself, ‘“That sounds just like the way we Junior 
Red Cross members do in our school.” It may 
give you some new ideas too! (Cross Publications, 
distributed by Garden City Books, N. Y.) 


City Neighbor 
THE STORY OF JANE ADDAMS 
Clara Judson 


Clara Barton 


THE STORY OF THE FOUNDER OF THE 
AMERICAN RED CROSS 


Mildred Pace 
Two biographies of two famous women which old- 
er boys and girls will especially enjoy. (Scribners.) 
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GOOD READING 


Book Week, November 11-17, makes us 


think of good reading. Here are a few new 


books that will “widen your horizons.” 


My Book House 
Edited by Olive Beaupre Miller 


A book series which brings a wide selection of 
stories selected from the world’s best literature, 
‘My Book House”’ provides good reading for 
children of all ages. The stories have been carefully 
selected and beautifully illustrated. (The Book 
House for Children.) 


Leif Ericson, Explorer 
Ruth Cromer Weir 


Leif the Lucky grew up in the Norwegian settle- 
ment of Iceland and Greenland. As a young man 
he thrilled the court in Norway with tales of the 
new lands in the West. Then he had many adven- 
tures exploring the lands that were rumored to lie 
beyond Greenland. Harve Stein, the artist who 
illustrated the book, is one of our favorite NEws 
illustrators. He made the drawings for ‘Shelter 
in the Backyard”’ in the October NEws. (Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press.) 


Willy Wong, American 


Vanya Oakes 


Willy was in the 5th grade in school and lived 
in San Francisco’s Chinatown. His greatest ambi- 
tion was to play baseball so well that his class- 
mates would call him ‘100%, American.” The 
drawings for the book were done by Weda Yap, 
who has illustrated stories for the NEws, too. 
(Messner. ) 


The Horse Who Had His Picture 
in the Paper 
Phyllis McGinley 


Joey was a New York City horse. All day he 
pulled Mr. Polaski’s vegetable cart. He wanted to 
do something special, however, like other horses he 
knew, so his picture would get in the paper. How 
he finally got his wish makes a dandy story. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) —L.S.J. 
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LEBANON 


PHOTOS PARAMOUNT 


AWAY across the ocean, a big 
ship carried thousands of AJRC gift 
boxes from the school children in the 
United States for the children of the 
Middle East. Over 1,650 gift boxes 
found their way into orphanages in 
Lebanon. 

Mrs. R. Kettanen, president of the 
Lebanese Junior Red Cross, wrote a 
letter of thanks, in which she said: 
“You cannot imagine what joy and 
pleasure these boxes gave to the 
orphans.” 

Pictures on this page show some of 
the gift boxes being distributed on 
Henri Dunant Day to several of the 
Lebanese orphanages. 


A member of the Lebanese Junior Red Cross (far 


right) hands each girl a gift box. 
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A To these Lebanese boys the gift boxes bring a 
message of friendship from America. 


A Girls wear perky hairbows and dress in their 
best on the day the gifts are distributed. 


Washcloths and crayons are only a few of the 
treasures the boys find in their boxes. ¥ 


“With your very thoughtful gift 
of dental supplies you prepared 
great pleasure for us,” wrote 
pupils of a school in Tirol, Aus- 
tria. > 


A A pretty little scholar in Bundesgymna- 
sium Ill, Vienna, smiles happily as she gets 
her picture snapped with her gifts from 
the AJRC. 


€ School children of Naxos, 
Greece, show to what good 
use they will put the brushes 
and paste sent by their friends 
in America! 


MERRILY WE 


BRUSH our TEETH 


GIFTS of toothbrushes, toothpowder, and 
toothpaste were sent by the American Junior 
Red Cross through the National Children’s 
Fund to— 

GREECE—-250,000 toothbrushes and 250,000 
tubes of toothpaste at a cost of $33,000. 

AUSTRIA—-200,000 toothbrushes and 233,000 
cans of toothpowder at a cost of $13,500. 

These pictures show how happy the children 
were to receive these gifts. 
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